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OBSERVATIONS 


Since the publication of Current Dialogue 5 last summer, life in the World 
Council of Churches has been devoted to the 6th Assembly and its aftermath - 
which accounts, in part for the more than usual interval between no. 5 and this 
present number 6. In addition, the advent of the computer age in the Council 
has resulted in the time-consuming process of transferring the growing Current 
Dialogue list from the tried and true, though antiquated, stencils to new mag- 
netic tapes. Now that this transfer has been completed, we have every expecta- 
tion of becoming more regular. 


Changes in the staff of the Dialogue sub-unit have also taken place. Dr John 
B. Taylor, who became responsible for Christian-Muslim relations in 1973 and then 
added the responsibility of sub-unit director after the retirement of Dr Stanley 
Samartha, has taken up the position of Secretary General of the World Conference 
on Religion and Peace/International. John did not move very far away - his office 
is just across the street from the Ecumenical Centre - and he is deeply engrossed 
in preparation for the 4th assembly of the WCRP that will be held in Nairobi 
during August. 


At its final meeting before the Assembly, the Dialogue Working Group expressed 
its affection and appreciation for John in the following words: 


Dr Taylor joined DFI in 1973 as staff member with the special 
assignment of building up relations with Muslims. In spite 

of many, and in the course of time, not decreasing difficulties, 
Dr John B. Taylor was successful in establishing those relations, 
first with Muslim individual persons and at a later stage with 
Islamic organisations. In that way he laid foundations on which 
future developments can be built. Dr Taylor was aiso instrumental 
in developing the programme of DFI with people of so-called 
traditional religion and culture. He was also a deeply committed 
member of DFI staff and showed his abilities in organising many 
meetings, making contacts with local churches and people of other 
faiths in many parts of the world, bringing out series of publica- 
tions and strengthening the financial position of the sub-unit. 
All these abilities helped him to succeed Dr Samartha as director 
of DFI in October 1980 and to ensure the continuity of the work. 
The Working Group is deeply grateful to Dr Taylor for his splen- 
did contribution and would also thank him and his lovely family 
for the many times they were host to the moderator of the Working 
Group and its members. 


The Rev. S. Wesley Ariarajah continues to be responsible for Hindu-Buddhist- 
Christian relations along with his additional responsibility as director. As 
these words are written he is in the final preparations for an extended trip 
“through Asia that will le=d to a mainr meeting between Buddhists and Christians 
later this year. 


Dr Stuart E. Brown, who introduces himself in his role as programme secretary 
for Muslim-Christian relations, beginning on p. 22, is a Canadian who has spent 
most of his adult life in various African countries, the past six of them with the 
International Research Centre in Dakar, Senegal. He comes to the staff with 
extensive experience with Muslims, as well as the Ph.D in Islamics from McGill 
University. We welcome him aboard. 


ALR.B, 


VANCOUVER AND FUTURE OF INTERFAITH DIALOGUE 
IN THE PROGRAMME OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 





ALLAN R. BROCKWAY 


"The World Council of Churches not only has created a forum for Christians 
to meet, share and act", wrote Rabbi Jordan Pearlson during the WCC's Sixth 
Assembly, "but the WCC deserves full marks for the years invested in creating 
dialogues with Jews, Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists and others." 


Pearlson, rabbi of Temple Sinai in Toronto, was one of the fifteen 
"interfaith" guests from six different religious traditions invited by the 
World Council to observe and participate in the Assembly at Vancouver, 24th 
July - 10th August, 1983. His presence, and that of the others, was visible 
evidence that those invested years had paid off. 


In 1975, when the WCC convened its Fifth Assembly at Nairobi, five guests 
from five faiths were officially present. Prior to that time none other than 
Christians had been admitted to Assembly deliberations and even as recently as 
the Third Assembly in New Delhi (1961) not even "non-Christian" press people 
were accredited. From zero to five to fifteen. The numbers were small, but 
the symbolism was big. In the paragraphs that follow an attempt will be made 
to examine the significance of that symbolism for the life and thought of the 
churches, but first a further look at the concreteness of the symbol at Vancouver. 


Not only were fifteen persons of "other faiths" invited as guests, but five 
of them - Hindu, Buddhist, Muslim, Jew, Sikh - addressed plenary sessions and 
each was an active participant in small groups and clusters. In other words, 
they were much more than observers, they were participants ‘in the lite of ltae 
Assembly. 


The life of the Assembly was, of course, not limited to plenary sessions or 
even to the small groups, clusters, committees, and worship services. In addi- 
tion to the fifteen invited guests several times that number of Hindus, Muslims, 
Jews, Sikhs, Buddhists and traditional peoples participated in panel discussions 
conducted in the visitors and public programmes, at which standing room only 
attendance was the norm. Almost daily the Assembly newspaper highlighted 
their remarks and the discussions that followed. People of living faiths 
were present and visible at the Assembly. It is difficult to over-emphasize 
the uniqueness and importance of that fact. 


There remains, however, the necessity to ask after the meaning of the living 
faith presence at Vancouver for the churches and the Christian faith itself. An 
obvious meaning was pointed out by Rabbi Pearlson when he credited the WCC with 
spending the past years in "creating dialogues" with people of the living faiths. 
Certainly the guests and others would not have been present at Vancouver had 
that effort not been madé. But why was it made? 


A major section of the 1975 Nairobi Assembly was devoted to "Seeking 
Community: The Common Search of People of Various Faiths, Cultures and 
Ideologies". For the first time dialogue between Christians and people 
of the world's living faiths was on the agenda of the ecumenical movement's 
most important body and the result was perhaps the most explosive and divi- 
sive debate of the Assembly. Central to the objections raised in the debate 
were the concerns, first, that dialogue might be "spiritual compromise" or 
lead to syncretism and, second, that it could be in "opposition to the mis- 
sion: of. the,church". 


Drafters of the report that was finally accepted were careful to deny 
those allegations, but the Assembly ended with something of a sour taste in 
the mouths of those on each side of the controversy. It appeared that the 
lines had been drawn in the World Council of Churches. On the one side were 
those who maintained that the "Spirit of dialogue" was central to the Christian 
calling in the world. On the other side were those who remained convinced that 
dialogue meant watering down of the Christian message so that it could scarcely 
by called Christian. For each, the integrity of the Christian faith was at 
stake. 


Less than two years after the concluding service of worship at Nairobi a 
theological consultation was held at Chiang Mai, Thailand (1977) in which many 
of those who had engaged in the Fifth Assembly debate participated. The result 
was a report that formed the basis for "Guidelines on Dialogue" that was ulti- 
mately adopted officially by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches at Kingston, Jamaica, in 1979. 


At Chiang Mai, as in Nairobi, the focus was on "dialogue in community” 
and within that theme the emphasis was as much on community as it was on 
dialogue. Dialogue was seen as a means towards community. It is important 
to note that dialogue was not considered as a means towards Christian mission. 
Indeed, the Nairobi report had stressed that dialogue "should not be seen as 
an alternative for mission and it should not compromise our faith". The 
"Guidelines on Dialogue" therefore insisted that "dialogue in community is 
not a secret weapon in the armoury of an aggressive Christian militancy. 
Rather, it is a means of living our faith in Christ in service of community 
With one's neighbours". Dialogue is conceived as a service. It is. a fasci- 
nating notion, one that is perfectly understandable in light of the Nairobi 
debate. 


It is effective. Through dialogue Christians and people of other living 
faiths have come to understand one another better, misconceptions about the 
intentions of one group towards another have been clarified, and common ven- 
tures leading to the alleviation of human suffering have been undertaken. 

The enthusiastic response to the interfaith presentations at Vancouver bears 
witness to the fact that there is growing support for dialogue within the 
membership of the churches. 


Nevertheless, concern for the possible consequences of dialogue, and 
especially about its theological assumptions, remained. There were those 
among the Assembly delegates, for instance, who suspected that the influence 
of dialogue may have led to what they perceived as a lack of sufficent atten- 
tion to the work of missionaries in the report on "Witnessing in a Divided 
World", while others bemoaned a drift towards "universalism" ("syncretism" 
was rather studiously avoided). 


The report acknowledged the "need to distinguish between witness and 
dialogue, whilst at the same time affirming their interrelatedness." Thus, 
"Witness may be described as those acts and words by which a Christian or 
community gives testimony to Christ and invites others to make their res- 
ponse to him." On the other hand, "Dialogue may be described as that 
encounter where people holding different claims about ultimate reality 
can meet and explore these claims in a context of mutual respect. .. 
Dialogue is not a device for nor a denial of Christian witness. It is 
rather a mutual venture to bear witness to each other and the world in 
relation to different perceptions of ultimate reality." 


Those words are reminiscent of some contained in "Guidelines on Dialogue": 
"We do not see dialogue and the giving of witness as standing in any contra- 
diction to one another. Indeed, as Christians enter dialogue with their 
commitment to Jesus Christ, time and again the relationship of dialogue 
gives opportunity for authentic witness." 


At the Nairobi Assembly the debate over dialogue centred on its theolo- 
gical validity and its potential threat to mission and Christian faith. At 
Vancouver, the affirmations made at Chiang Mai and approved as "Guidelines 
on Dialogue" by the Central Committee were affirmed. Now, in the post- 
Vancouver period, fresh initiatives are required that build on the thinking 
about and practice of dialogue that has proceeded through these past years. 


Though it might seem that the tension between "mission" and "dialogue" 
has been resolved, the real tension remains. At Vancouver, one of the guests 
with long experience of interfaith dialogue observed to the Christians present 
that "I can love you exactly where you are, but you can love me only as a 
potential Christian". To the extent to which that observation is true, what 
the "Guidelines on Dialogue" call the "spirit of dialogue" has yet to permeate 
even the dialogue itself. For the spirit of dialogue involves allowing "parti- 
cipants to describe and witness to their faith in their own terms" (Guidelines) 
and, moreover, acknowledgment of the validity of that witness. 


The difference between mission and dialogue lies in their different 
expectations, their hopes, their goals. In mission the expectation is that 
the hearers of the witness will find it so attractive that they opt to make 
it their own. But in dialogue the presumption is that the others will remain 
what they are, whether it be Hindu, Buddhist, Jew, Muslim, or whatever. It 
happens, occasionally, that some are so convinced by the witness of dialogue 
partners that they adopt the other's religion; that is a "risk" both sides 
must be willing to face. Christians do not enter into dialogue with Hindus 
expecting thereby to become Hindus themselves. And few would engage in dialogue 
if they thought the hidden agenda of Hindus was to convert them. 


Perhaps the Christian critics of dialogue see more clearly than do its 
advocates where the dangers lie. Dialogue does indeed call into question the 
missionary enterprise and, even more significantly, calls into question a 
basic assumption about the church. To what extent has the church failed in 
its mission when the testimony it gives is rejected by those who hear it? 

How integral to the self-understanding of the church is the necessity for 
ever-increasing numbers of Christians? Is the whole truth the sole possession 
of the church? If the answers to these and related questions are problematic, 
as the spirit of dialogue at the very least implies, then dialogue may be seen 
as striking at the foundations of long-cherished Christian beliefs. Careful 
and systematic thought is required within the churches about these matters. 


We are beginning to recognize that dialogue has more far-reaching 
implications for the church than simply a means towards world community, 
as necessary and important as that is. It raises, for instance, questions 
about Christology, about mission, about soteriology, exegesis, doctrines 
of God, and all the rest. The next stage in the church's discussion about 
dialogue, clearly, is the development of coherent Christian theologies that 
take fully into account the legitimate questions raised from the practice 
of dialogue. 


Theologians have long wrestled with the significance of other world 
religions for Christian thought. In one of the last things he wrote 
before his death in 1923, Ernst Troeltsch observed that "in relation to 
the great world religions we need to recognize that they are expressions 
of the religious consciousness corresponding to certain definite types of 
culture, and that it is their duty to increase in depth and purity by means 
of their own interior impluses, a task in which the contact with Christianity 
may prove helpful, to them as to us .. ." (Hick and Hebblethwaite, eds. 
Christianity and other Religions, Glasgow: William Collins & Sons, 1980, 
Dear). 


In the years since, other Christians have noted the existence of 
religious pluralism and have asked whether or not it is possible for 
Christianity to affirm it (Rahner), have believed it is not necessary to 
assume that God is not truly worshipped by Hindus, Jews and Muslims just 
because God is truly worshipped by Christians (Hick), and so on. But the 
ecumenical movement as such has yet to work through to a responsible under- 
standing of the significance of the living faiths of the world for its own 
Christian life and thought. 


One of the results of the Vancouver Assembly will be an intensive theo- 
footee ecuay or the impact the diving faiths have’ on Christianity and the 
eourou.e tt wilt bulla, of course, on those years’ of dialogue that*“have gone 
before, during which it has become abundantly clear that Christian theology 
can only be done today in the physical presence of those of other religions. 

In other words, the study will be done in close cooperation with Jews, Muslims, 
Buddhists, etc. 


The projected study is, of necessity, ambitious. The church's relation to 
and understanding of world religions is at different stages, depending on the 
religion, and the significance of Hinduism, for example, is quite different 
Peomecne Sloniticance Of Judaism, which is’ different from that of Islam. “It 
is no longer adequate to develop theologies about other religions in general. 


Dialogical principles have implications, also, for the churches as organi- 
zations and for organizations of churches, such as the World Council of Churches, 
that require new and creative thinking. The living faiths of the world do not 
exist in social and political vacuums. They do not normally make the distinction 
between religion and other spheres of existence that most Christians take for 
granted. It is seldom possible to have an "interfaith" dialogue today without 
entering into so-called political realms. 


In sum, the experience of the ecumenical movement with interfaith dialogue 
over some years has brought it to the point where it can begin wholeheartedly 
to explore and practise the lessons dialogue has taught. Among these are, 
first, the certainty that dialogue, far from being a threat to Christian 
faith, offers rich opportunities to explore its farther dimensions, raising 
in concrete fashion theological questions that may heretofore have been the 
sole province of professional theologians. And, second, the ecumenical move- 
ment is beginning to appreciate the diversity of the world in its religious, 
social and political complexity through open, trusting and expectant encounter 
with those who understand their world and ours in different and often strange 


ways. * ye se 


ISLAM IN EUROPE: EUROPEAN CHURCH REPRESENTATIVES CONFER 


ST, POLTEN, AUSTRIA, IOTH maRCH 1984 (CECEN) 


Christians and Muslims live side by side in almost all the countries of Europe 
today. While in the industrialized societies of Western Europe, the Muslim population 
is recent and composed largely of migrant workers, south-eastern and eastern Europe have 
large and long-established Muslim communities. The Conference of European Churches (CEC 
has just held a second consultation on this subject to examine the challenges and tasks 
facing the churches in the situation in Europe today. 


"witness to God in a Secular Europe" was the main theme of the conference, held 
at St Pdlten, Austria, from 5th to 10th March 1984, attended by more than eighty dele- 
gates from about twenty countries in Europe. The Orthodox, Anglican and Protestant 
member churches of CEC were joined by a strong delegation representing the Roman 
Catholic Church. Muslim participants from Austria, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the United Kingdom were also invited to represent the Islamic communities at the 
conference and took an active part in the discussions. 


How does contact with Islam require the churches in Europe to re-examine their 
self-understanding? What is their mission in relation to their Muslim neighbours? 
What can we say about Islam theologically? How can we, Christians and Muslims, prac-— 
tise our faith in a secular society and pass it on to the younger generation? What 
can Christians and Muslims do to promote co-existence in justice and peace? These 
are just some of the questions which were discussed at the conference. 


Discussions centred on the fundamental theological questions which have stood 
between Christianity and Islam from the beginning: their understanding of God, the 
action of the Holy Spirit, the significance of Jesus Christ, the place of Mohammed. 
Participants agreed that Christians in Europe have to be loving, truthful and open 
in their dealings with their Muslim neighbours even if theological controversies 
remain unsettled. Christian witness to God has often been distorted by power-seeking 
and prejudice. Today Christians are called to model their lives afresh on Christ's 
example of service and devotion and, following him, to serve their Muslim fellow 
human beings. 


It was repeatedly stressed in the discussions that the theological questions 
could not be dealt with in isolation from the present social situation in which 
Christians and Muslims live together. They are equally affected by the challenges 
of the secular industrialised world whose economic and political structures tend 
to exploit weak and minority sections of society and to propagate indifference and 
materialistic attitudes. Both Christians and Muslims know they are responsible 
before God for the world and its future. Both are challenged today to work together 
for human values, justice and peace. 


Discussions at the conference took place in a spirit of frankness and open- 
mindedness. This atmosphere was greatly helped by the presentations and working 


groups, the meditations on texts from the Bible and the Qur'an and, above all, the 
ecumenical services of worship. 





VANCOUVER: A BUDDHIST PERSPECTIVE 


The WCC has a programme intended to promote dialogue and understanding 
between the great religious faiths of mankind. It therefore invited represen- 
tatives of the world's living religions to attend the Assembly at Vancouver. 
One of the four Buddhist delegates so invited was Acharn Sulak Sivaraksa, of 
the Asian Cultural Forum on Development. 


We interviewed Acharn Sulak about his experience at the Assembly. He 
took part, of course, in all the combined activities, and in particular the 
sub-section on Justice, sponsored by the WCC Programme Unit on Justice and 
Service, which he addressed. On the broad front of interfaith dialogue he 
feels that the WCC Assembly is a valuable meeting point, with the opportunity 
of encountering new people, which inevitably widens interest in the subject. 
Quite a few people asked for taped interviews, which, back home, will achieve 
the same purpose. The reception of the interfaith delegates went beyond mere 
polite acceptance. The section in the Message on interfaith dialogue was, 
nevertheless, subject to strong criticism by some at the Assembly, and had 
to be rewritten in a more conservative way. 


Asked if the theme JESUS CHRIST, THE LIFE OF THE WORLD, had triumphalist 
overtones which were embarrassing, Acharn Sulak said that he accepted that a 
Christian Assembly was just that, and such a theme, while perhaps provocative 
to some, was one that he personally could live with, given the limitations that 
surround all human language. 


As a guest, Acharn Sulak said that it would be inappropriate to be critical 
of the World Council and its procedural methods. It still retained the Western- 
oriented structural patterns of its origins, and some Third World participants 
felt that these were still dominant and dominating. But then, many other 
delegates felt that too much weight was now being given to non-Western opinion. 


Asked about those areas in which he is specially versed, e.g. "justice" 
and "development", Acharn Sulak said the Assembly came out on these topics much 
better than he had expected, specifying the statements on "food" and "disarmament" 
as prime instances of this. Since Vancouver, he had attended an FAO meeting in 
Italy, and a sub-committee of which he was chairman had endorsed the WCC's state- 
ment relating to food, which made thirteen specific recommendations to the 
churches, all of a long-term nature. Acharn Sulak said that these went far 
beyond the simplistic formulae that often amounted to little more than that 
"the poor must work harder." In the broadest sense he felt that there was 
no other religious organization in the world that tackles the real issues as 
well as the WCC. Religion, in his view, means nothing if it does not do this. 


Acharn Sulak felt that it was a great honour to be at Vancouver. One inter- 
faith service of worship - an all-night vigil for prayer and meditation - held on 
Hiroshima night, was tremendously impressive. But so were the daily Christian 
worship services, which were well thought out, and by no means dominated by 
Western concepts. Three weeks of such worship and fellowship had made him, for 
one, deeply aware of human brotherhood in the world. 


(The above editorial is reprinted from Echoes,a periodical of The Church of Christ 
in Thailand, October 1983) 


VANCOUVER: A TRADITIONAL RELIGION PERSPECTIVE 


ART SOLOMON 


THE BEST ASPECTS 


I had a preconception of the 6th Assembly of the WCC as being perhaps a 
critical marking point in the present history of the world as we live out our 
collective lives in this part of God's creation. 


For me the world was getting constantly more negative in its relations to 
the planet and in its human relations; somewhere back in time I saw off in the 
distance a set of scales that were totally and solidly unbalanced in favour of 
the negative; but I also saw that the time would come when the positive would 
begin to outweigh the negative and the situation would then become the reverse. 


For a long time I have seen the period 1982-1984 as being a very critical 
period for the human family, but I did not know how; what I see now is that the 
positive is building up and will overwhelm the negative. But only we the members 
of the family can guarantee that it will happen that way by our faith and our 
prayers and our work and our determination to affirm life. Our destiny is not 
only in the hands of God but in our own hands also. Life is no longer a game 
that we can play at; we have now to get real or get lost. The pious, unreal 
Christianity that has come this far with so much make believe is now obsolete. 

So the Assembly was for me exciting particularly because WCC had sent out 
visiting teams around the world to search for the agenda that transcended. 


The question of Church unity. One of the high points for me was the Well. 
Even though I only got there once I was thrilled because it existed to do its 
own work in its own way and it was soul-satisfying to see the full participation 
of women in every phase of the Assembly's work. When the femininity of every 


human being is in full bloom we will have arrived; then there can be peace on 
earth. 


My worst experience was my inability to participate meaningfully in the 
small group because it was too bible-oriented. 


Likewise I was prevented from effective participation in the issue groups, 
partly by time constraints and other factors and partly by the extreme aggressive- 
ness of the woman moderator. It wasn't tragic, but regrettable. 


I was very happy with the concept of the small groups, etc. because it gave 


Opportunity for input from the bottom up type of decision-making, instead of the 
old way of top down. 


It is always beautiful, exciting, and invigorating to meet fellow human beings 
of other colours and other ways from other parts of the world, and it was especially 
pleasant to meet those that we had gotten to know at Mauritius. 


I guess by far the highest point for me was the Japanese Drum ceremony and from 
there to the all-night vigil. The affirmation of life and the acceptance of each 


other's humanity was beautiful to participate in; the acceptance of our shared 
humanity must grow. 


— }1,= 


VANCOUVER: A JEWISH PERSPECTIVE 


JEAN GERBER 


It may be that the preoccupation with the resolutions on the Middle East, 
and statements made about the recent events in Alberta, obscured some of the 
long-range implications which flow from the recent World Council of Churches 
Assembly held in Vancouver this summer. 


I believe that in the long run other things than the headlines will be 
remembered and valued in retrospect, and it is these long-range events that 
I would like to highlight. 


Certainly the final solutions on Israel and the Middle East were unsatis-— 
factory. They showed, first, that the Middle East Council of Churches and its 
supporters in the World Council of Churches have not yet been able to come to 
terms with reality. They do little to alleviate the very real plight of Christians 
in the Middle East, while not changing anything for Israel at all. This is per- 
haps their greatest tragedy, for they do not allow the believing Christian a way 
of helping fellow Middle East Christians, whose greatest dangers are not those 
posed by Israel. 


On the other hand, official representatives of the Jewish people did speak 
to the resolutions. Canadians along with other Western delegates voiced their 
objections to the wording and intent. Let us remember that for most of the 
delegates Israel was not a major issue. The delegates are largely lay, not 
clergy. Third World representatives, in particular, have had small contact 
with actual living Jews and the Middle East was not a major focus of Assembly 
discussion. 


When a Christian asks us from the standpoint of his or her faith what our 
relationship to the State of Israel is, we often try to answer in political 
terms, neglecting the very real spiritual basis for our relationship to the 
Land of Israel. 


This was brought home to me at the conference at Mauritius where guests of 
other faiths met to plan the interfaith component to the Assembly. When asked 
to prepare a section of the worship, I realized again that on each page of our 
prayer book we recall the Land of Israel, the City of Jerusalem, the Kingdom of 
David, so it is in these terms that we must speak to Christians of Israel, and 
if segments within the World Council of Churches cannot accept this, still many 
others within it can and do. It is this acceptance that we should remember, 
despite our disappointment with the resolutions on the Middle East. 


One of the major opportunities at this Assembly was a chance to talk to 
believing Christians about Israel as an integral part of Judaism. This was done 
often and clearly during the three weeks of the Assembly by the minyan of Jews 
who had opportunities to speak during the Assembly programmes. 


This leads me to the second event of the Assembly, and one which has vital 
implications for the future of dialogue with the churches. That event was the 
very significant step taken by this major organization of Protestant churches: 
namely the invitation to Jews, Muslims, Sikhs, Hindus and Buddhists to join them 
at every level of their deliberations. 


How great an achievement is this? First, let me say that in the last Assembly 
at Nairobi in 1975 there were five non-Christian guests. Because of opposition to 
it, the entire programme for dialogue with people of other faiths nearly met an 
untimely and early end. Yet, eight years later, not only were there fifteen guests 
with the right to speak and attend every delegates' function, but there were twenty 
or thirty more visitors of other faiths, and an active programme of dialogue. 


There were chances for conversation with policy makers who represent very 
divergent opinions about nearly every facet of these religious communities and 
there was standing room only at every session. 


Furthermore, the governing body of the World Council of Churches, the Central 
Committee, endorsed the guidelines for dialogue which have been in fact the policy 
under which the Mauritius conference was held early this year. Through the commis- 
sion for dialogue with the Jewish people headed by the world famous Protestant 
theologian, Krister Stendahl, the World Council of Churches has a continuing 
process of consultation with the Jewish people. 


Think for a minute of the many.Jewish organizations, both national and inter- 
national, whose conferences so many of us have attended. Was dialogue on the 
agenda? When was there ever more than a token attendance by a non-Jew of a 
formal faith community? Where are the guidelines for dialogue with Christians 
or Muslims? 


The sad fact is that we have very few, and the ones we have are so woefully 
inadequate that we who engage in it have very opposite counsels to listen to. 
We have the reactions of those who say the Holocaust means an end to Jews ever 
being able to speak to Christians. On the other hand, we have Irving Greenberg, 
who sees dialogue after the Holocaust as an imperative for both Christian and 
Jew. Yet, is it not true that we have often said, or implied, what have we got 
to learn from the Christians, those murderers of our parents and children? 


Certainly we must require retreat from conversionist tactics, from the 
theology that says Judaism has been replaced by Christianity, from the idea 
that Judaism has failed as the religion of the Jews. We, in turn, must stop 
using dialogue as a weapon to accuse the world of persecution, stop using as 
weapons of self-defence organizations which have grown up to bring the religions 
of Abraham together. 


We must stop clutching our victim status to us whenever challenged. It leads 
us to expect the worst, and not hear the best when it happens. The Canadian 
churches' Anglican and United National spokesmen denounced the Alberta incident. 
They were not silent! We were not listening, perhaps because to listen would 
mean a further step into a dialogue which would bring us face to face with what 
the Holocaust - and the State of Israel - mean to us as Jews. Maybe there is 
something we, from our secular Western tradition, cannot say just yet about both 
these events, but we must not distort what honest Christians were saying to us. 


I can tell you that some of the most spiritually evocative things said about 
the Holocaust came to me this year from World Council of Churches people involved 
in dialogue. It is they who reach out to us over the smoke of Auschwitz. If we 
don't reach back, we are the poorer, not they. 


Yes, I would have liked saner voices to prevail over the Middle East 
resolutions, and yes I would have liked the Russian churches to have had 
the freedom to speak their truths. But there is much pain in the world 
besides ours, and there were many honest people talking about it. We have 
to hear that pain, and at the same time reflect and share our own hopes. 
We are being asked to do this, and asked honestly. 


We have to listen. 


(Reprinted from Jewish Western Bulletin, 7th September 1983) 


MUNK AWARD TO DR, KRISTER STENDAHL 


Dr Krister Stendahl, moderator of the Consultation on the Church and 
the Jewish People (World Council of Churches) and Professor of New Testament 
Studies at Harvard University Divinity School, was awarded the Nicholas and 
Hedy Munk International Brotherhood Award on Tuesday evening, 29th November, 
1983, during the 36th Anniversary and Award Banquet of the Canadian Council 
of Christians and Jews. The Award is in recognition of Dr Stendahl's achieve- 
ments in the “promotion of harmonious understanding between Jews and non-Jews 
and for his contributions to the world-wide struggle against antisemitism." 
The prestigious $10,000 award is given every second year (since 1973) through 
the generosity of the Canadian industrialist, Nicholas Munk, who set up the 
Munk Charitable Trust for this. 
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ASSEMBLY STATEMENTS 


SPECIAL AREAS OF CONCERN: 
WITNESSING AMONG PEOPLE OF LIVING FAITHS 


(From the 6th Assembly document "Witnessing in a Divided World") 


We live as people and as Christians in a religiously and ideologically 
pluralistic world. Christians from all parts of the oikoumene raise questions 
about living alongside of, and witnessing to, neighbours of other faiths and 
diverse ideological commitments who have their own specific testimonies to 
offer. In such situations witness is not a one-way process: "from us to 
them". There is also a witness from "them to us", except in certain cases 
of martyrdom, the witness up to death, which could be understood as an 
extreme example of one-way testimony. However, in most normal circumstances 
we, as human beings, are caught up in a search for reality and fulfilment, 
seeing to be understood and to understand and thus discover meaning for 
living. Of all the things we do as Christians, witnessing among peoples 
of living faiths and ideologies causes the most difficulty and confusion. 

In this task we are hesitant learners, and need to acquire sensitivity not 
only to the peoples of other faiths and ideologies, but also to Christians 
caught up in situations of witness and dialogue in different parts of the 
world. 


In our discussions and reflections on the question of witnessing to 
Christ among people of other faiths we have heard encouraging reports of 
many examples of dialogue in local situations. But we have also become 
aware of some matters which remain to be explored in the years that lie 
ahead. We note amongst other things the following: 


a) We wish to place on record our appreciation to our friends from 
other faiths who have been present with us in this Sixth Assembly. 
We value their contribution, and their presence has raised for us 
questions about the special nature of the witness Christians bring 
to the world community. 


b) While affirming the uniqueness of the birth, life, death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, to which we bear witness, we recognize God's 
creative work in the seeking for religious truth among people of 
other faiths. : 


c) We acknowledge the experience of common action and cooperation 
between Christians and persons of other faiths and the urgency 
of working together, especially in areas concerning the poor, 
basic human dignity, justice and peace, economic reconstruction, 
and the eradication of hunger and disease. 


We see, however, the need to distinguish between witness and dialogue, whilst 
at the same time affirming their inter-relatedness. 


Witness may be described as those acts and words by which a Christian or 
community gives testimony to Christ and invites others to make their response 
to him. In witness we expect to share the good news of Jesus and be challenged 
in relation to our understanding of, and our obedience to that good news. 


Dialogue may be described as that encounter where people holding different 
claims about ultimate reality can meet and explore these claims in a context of 
mutual respect. From dialogue we expect to discern more about how God is active 
in our world, and to appreciate for their own sake the insights and experiences 
people of other faiths have of ultimate reality. 


Dialogue is not a device for nor a denial of Christian witness. It is rather 
a mutual venture to bear witness to each other and the world, in relation to dif- 
ferent perceptions of ultimate reality. 


While distinctions can be made between dialogue, cooperation and mutual wit- 
ness in the real experience of living inareligiously and ideologically pluralistic 
situation they in practice intermingle and are closely inter-related. 


All these must be seen in the context of shared responsibility for a common 
future, based on mutual respect, equal rights, and equal obligations. 


There are still many questions remaining for further studies: 


a) When witnessing among people of living faiths, an account must be taken 
of the influence of the dominant ideolgoies on religious beliefs and 
practices present and active in the particular cultural context. 


b) An important concern is the degree to which Christians of different 
confessions can work towards sharing a common understanding of what 
it means to be human, an understanding of what it means to be the 
Church, and how these concerns relate to the witness of the Christian 
community and the involvement of Christians in dialogue with people of 
living faiths and ideologies. 


c) Meeting in Vancouver and hearing about the religious life of the Native 
peoples has focused attention on the need to give a higher profile to 
dialogue with people from traditional religions. 


ad) The question of shared worship or prayer with people from other faiths 
needs to be explored. 


e) Another of the religious phenomena of our day is the influence of various 
kinds of new religious movements. We need to discover more about these. 


In all these explorations of faith it is important to involve women and young 
people. Their self-understanding of their role in the faith community will deepen 
and widen the theological quest. 


We are encouraged by the insights and experience which have been gradually 
built up through various meetings between Christians and people of other living 
faiths. We look forward to the fruits of further encounters. In the next seven 
years we anticipate theological reflection on ti. nature of witness and dialogue 
which will encourage the life of the Christian community in many different parts 
of the world. 


ASSEMBLY STATEMENTS 


STATEMENT ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


The increasingly dangerous situation in the Middle East threatens the 
peace of the whole world and places heavy demands on all those striving for 
justice and freedom. 


The Middle East is a region of special interest as the birthplace of 
three monotheistic religions. The churches in the area have their roots 
from apostolic times. Their continued presence and active participation 
in the life of the whole area, despite suffering at various periods, is a 
remarkable witness to the faith. They are facing new challenges and attempt- 
ing to respond through new forms of witness. While only the churches of the 
Middle East can determine the nature and forms of their witness, it behoves 
all churches to strengthen their presence and support their ministry, espe- 
cially the ministry of reconciliation and witness for peace. Historical 
factors and certain theological interpretations have often confused Christians 
outside in evaluating the religious and political developments in the Middle 
East. 


Recent developments in the region have further pushed back prospects for 
peace. The agony of the Lebanese war is not yet over. The integrity and 
independence of Lebanon are in greater danger than ever. The Israeli settle- 
ment policy on the West Bank has resulted in a de facto annexation, giving 
final touches to a discriminatory policy of development of peoples that 
flagrantly violates the basic rights of the Palestinian people. There are 
fears of relocation of the inhabitants of the West Bank and their expulsion. 

A large number of Palestinians are under detention in the prisons on the West 
Bank and in camps in Lebanon. There is escalation of tension in the occupied 
territories. The consensus among the Arab nations appears to have been lost. 
External and internal pressures have caused serious rift within the Palestinian 
movement. In many situations there are increasing violations of human rights, 
especially of minorities, and religious fanaticism is a bane of many communities. 
The Iran-Iraqi war continues to claim an increasing toll of lives and complicates 
inter-Arab relations. Tension is increasing in relation to Cyprus. 


THE ISRAELI-PALESTINIAN CONFLICT 


We reaffirm the principles previously enunciated by the WCC as the basis 
on which a peaceful settlement can be reached. The UN Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242 and all other relevant UN resolutions need to be revised and imple- 
mented, taking into account changes that have occurred since 1967, and such 
revisions should express the following principles in a manner that would ensure: 


a) the withdrawal of Israeli troops from all territories occupied in 1967; 


b) the right of all states, including Israel and Arab states, to live in peace 
with secure and recognized boundaries; 


ec) the implementation of the rights of the Palestinians to self-determination, 
including the right of establishing a sovereign Palestinian state. 


We reaffirm that the Middle East conflict cannot be resolved through the 
use of force but only through peaceful means. Negotiations for a comprehensive 
settlement in the Middle East should include all those parties most intimately 
involved: the state of Israel, the Palestine Liberation Organization and 
neighbouring Arab states. The interests of the world at large are best repre- 
sented through the United Nations, and the USA and the USSR have a special 
responsibility in this matter. 


Churches should undertake the following with a view to facilitating processes 
towards negotiations: 


a) to build greater awareness among the churches about the urgency and justice 
of the Palestinian cause. In this connection active support should be 
extended to the UN International Conference on the Question of Palestine 
to be held at the end of August 1983 in Geneva. The churches should bring 
to bear their influence on states to participate in it; 


b) to encourage the dialogue between Palestinians and Israelis with a view to 
furthering mutual understanding and enabling recognition; 


c) to remind Christians in the Western world to recognize that their guilt 
over the fate of Jews in their countries may have influenced their views 
of the conflict in the Middle East and has often led to uncritical support 
of the policies of the state of Israel, thereby ignoring the plight of the 
Palestinian people and their rights. In this context we welcome the more 
open and critical stance adopted by Christian churches in the traditional 
Jewish-Christian dialogue, but we also urge the broadening of the dialogue 
to include larger segments of both Christian and Jewish communities; 


d) to support movements within Israel, which are working for peace and recon- 
ei Li ation... 
LEBANON 


The ecumenical community shares the agony of the peoples in Lebanon who have 
been tragically suffering over the last nine years and who have been carrying too 
large a burden of the problems of the region. 


We reiterate that the recovery of Lebanese territorial integrity and sovereignty 
is a key to peace and justice in the region and that for this to be realized all 
foreign forces must be withdrawn from Lebanese territory. 


We appeal to the ecumenical community: 


a) to support the efforts of the Lebanese government to reassert the effective 
exercise of its sovereignty over all Lebanese territory and to support full 
independence and unity of the Lebanese people; 


b) to assist the churches within Lebanon in their attempts with leaders of the 
religious communities for reconciliation, with a view to achieving harmony 
and unity among all communities in the country; 
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@) to continue to support generously the Middle East Council of Churches and 
the churches in Lebanon in their humanitarian and social programmes of 
relief for all in Lebanon. 


da) to collaborate with the churches in the area in their contribution to 
the promotion of justice, dignity, freedom and human rights for all in 
Lebanon. 

JERUSALEM 


We reaffirm that "Jerusalem is a Holy City for three monotheistic religions: 
Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The tendency to minimize Jerusalem's importance 
for any of these three religions should be avoided" (WCC Fifth Assembly, Nairobi, 
1975). The WCC should implement the proposal of the WCC Central Committee 
(August 1980) that dialogue be initiated with Jews and Muslims so that members 
of the three religions can understand each other's deep religious attachment to 
Jerusalem and so that together they can contribute towards political processes 
that would lead to a mutually acceptable agreement for sharing the city. The 
churches should give priority to this while continuing efforts to secure a 
general settlement of the Middle East conflicts. The special legislation 
known as the status quo of the Holy Places must be safeguarded and confirmed 
in any agreement concerning Jerusalem. . 


a) We call the attention of the churches to the need for: 


- actions which will ensure a continuing indigenous Christian presence 
and witness in Jerusalem; 


- wider ecumenical awareness of the plight of the indigenous Muslim and 
Christian communities suffering from the repressive actions of the 
occupying power in East Jerusalem and other occupied territories. 


b) We call upon all churches to express their common concern that although 
Israeli law guarantees free access for members of all religious traditions 
rooted in Jerusalem to their holy places, the state of war between Israel 
and Arab states, the political reality created by the Israeli annexation 
of East Jerusalem and continuing occupation of the West Bank means that 
Arab Muslims and Christians continue to experience serious difficulties 
and are often prevented from visiting the Holy City. 


We uphold the churches in the Middle East in our intercessions as they respond 
to the new challenges in the difficult circumstances through their witness in the 
service of Christ. We assure them of the solidarity of the community of faith 
around the world as we have gathered together here in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Life of the World. We pray for the healing of the wounds in the nations of 
that region. 


We stand together with other religious communities in a spirit of servanthood 
seeking to be faithful in our common calling to be peace-makers and reconcilers 
and to bring hope for all. 


MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE IN 1984: AN OVERVIEW 


STUART E. BROWN 


In these opening years of Islam's fifteenth century dialogue between 
Muslims and Christians is almost everywhere gaining acceptance among growing 
circles within each community. At the same time, interfaith discussions 
have in many places passed beyond the essential first steps of polite intro- 
ductions and respectful exchanges of basic premises to the consideration of 
more practical challenges or a common search for a deeper discernment of 
shared values and concerns. Elsewhere, encounter is at a more preliminary 
stage and in some countries Muslim-Christian relations wallow in polemical 
impasse of mutual mistrust and reciprocal fear. There are also, as we all 
know to our sorrow, places where these contacts fester in a crucible of 
hostility. Let us look at a few general situations. 


The Muslims of Japan, Latin America and Iceland, for example, are so 
few that we in Geneva are as yet unaware of any dialogue between them and 
their Christian neighbours. Conversely, the virtual absence of Christians 
from such lands as Arabia, Somalia and Mauritania precludes interfaith 
endeavours with the local Muslims. China and South Africa both have sizeable 
Muslim and Christian populations, but political circumstances have not allowed 
us to reach any valid assessment of their interaction. For practical purposes, 
then, we can classify areas of these three groups as zones of low activity. 
Indiscriminate atheism in Ethiopia and zealous persecution in Iran have all 
but extinguished any spark of enthusiasm in these states, so they too offer 
scant prospects for constructive dialogue in the immediate future. On the 
other hand, we note with hope and joy that Muslim and Christian leaders in 
Lebanon are preparing an interfaith summit conference. 


Slightly more hopeful is the scene in some countries of Arab Africa or the 
Philippines, where adherents of the majority religion are making serious efforts 
to offset the suffering and alienation of the minority despite the opposition of 
the civil authorities, who condone or even encourage harassment and persecution. 
Of a somewhat similar nature are the desires expressed by several Pakistani 
Muslims for fair treatment of Christian and other religious groups under Islamic 
law and the voices raised within the church in Greece on behalf of the ancient 
Thracian Muslim society or in Norway in defence of a much newer but equally 
vulnerable Islamic congregation. For all such regions, any intervention from 
outside must be especially discreet and take full cognizance of the sensitivities 
of all parties involved. 


Where both Christians and Muslims form minorities they have generally 
cooperated on matters of mutual interest. Often, as in India, Sri Lanka or 
Singapore, this constructive atmosphere extends to the members of other faiths 
as well. Muslims and Christians in Central Asia and Eastern Europe live together 
in the controlled environment of dialectical materialism, and this coexistence 
has stimulated them to work in harness for the preservation and promotion of 
civil liberties, even as they faithfully endorse the peace movements sponsored 
by their own governments. Participants in both these types of interminority 
dialogue benefit greatly from contacts with interfaith agencies abroad, whether 
these contacts come through publications, correspondence or, best of all, visits. 


The most robust instances of Muslim-Christian dialogue occur in those 
countries where sensitive representatives of a confident majority have won 
the trust and collaboration of the leaders of the minority, so that together 
they have undertaken the formidable tasks of dissolving prejudice, overcoming 
communal anxiety, nurturing understanding and building society anew on a 
foundation of openness, honesty and respect. Many national and local groups 
in North America and Western Europe have already developed strong programmes 
of dialogue and common action; the British Council of Churches and the Confer- 
ence of European Churches deserve particular recognition for their achievements 
in this cause. The Islam in Africa Project has contributed much to the promo- 
tion of constructive dialogue in English-speaking Africa, through a series of 
excellent seminars and the continuing work of its national agents. Similar 
endeavours by the Christian Conference of Asia and the Regional Islamic Da'wah 
Council of Southeast Asia and the Pacific have greatly furthered interfaith 
cooperation in Asia. Indonesia warrants a special mention, because there 
Muslims and Christians have cooperated with spokesmen from other faiths in 
advising the government on the scope and application of the official Pancasila 
ideology. It is appropriate to note here the superlative efforts of the Vatican 
Secretariat for Non-Christians and Roman Catholic organizations in all parts of 
the world, as well as the positive interest in dialogue expressed by the World 
Muslim Congress and other pan-Islamic groups. 


Given our inescapable constraints of time and budget, WCC staff cannot be 
everywhere at once, so we are most thankful for the goodwill and energy of our 
fellow partisans around the globe. We are grateful, too, for stimulating initi- 
atives from the Pacific Ocean and French-speaking Africa, for in both these 
regions local Christian leaders have shown an eagerness to join in dialogue, 
seeking our support as they launch their formal activities. During the coming 
months therefore we intend to help the Fitian and Pacific Councils of Churches 
arrange a special seminar on Islam and dialogue; we also hope to gather represen- 
tatives from Christian and Muslim congregations in several francophone African 
states for a thoughtful discussion of questions concerning intercommunal harmony. 
In this latter exercise we shall be working with the western regional office of 
the All Africa Conference of Churches and the interfaith officers on the WCC 
Sahel team, as well as prominent Muslims and national church leaders. 


This overview of Muslim+Christian dialogue is perhaps shorter than it could 
be, and it may contain an occasional misstatement. An acknowledgment of these 
limitations affords the occasion to urge readers to write to us with their 
corrections, amplifications and comments. One of our most important tasks 
is to share information about dialogue from various sources with friends in 
every country, but to do this fully and properly we need your news and observa- 
tions. We also welcome your questions and any possibility of working more closely 
with you in your own local context. Great progress has already been made in 
dialogue and understanding in many lands, but everywhere much remains before us. 
Let us go forth in peace. 
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CALENDAR 


INTERNATIONAL COLLOQUIUM , INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


Theme: 1984 and Beyond: Purpose and Strategy in Jewish-Christian Relations 
Venue: Vallombrosa (near Florence, Italy) 
Dates: 8-12 July, 1984 


For information write to: International Council of Christians and Jews 
Martin Buber House 
Werlestrasse 2 
D-6148 Heppenheim 
Federal Republic of Germany 


8TH NATIONAL WORKSHOP ON CHRISTIAN-JEWISH RELATIONS 


Theme: Gateways to New Understandings 
Venue: St. Louis, Missouri, USA 
Dates: 29 October - 1 November, 1984 


For information write to: 8th National Workshop on Christian-Jewish Relations 
915 Chemical Building 
721 Olive Street 
St. Louis, MO 63101 
USA 


A CHRISTOLOGY SEMINAR IN JERUSALEM 


Venue: Center for Theology: Shalom Hartman Institute for Judaic 
Studies, Jerusalem 


Dates: 14 October - 14 December, 1984 


For information write to: Shalom Hartman Institute 


(See over for further details) 
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The Shalom Hartman Institute, rounded in 1976 and directed by Rabbi Dr 
David Hartman, exists to train young Israeli scholars to meet the challenge 
confronting Judaism in the birth and life of the Jewish state: that of 
bringing the riches of the Jewish tradition to bear upon the task of building 
a totally Jewish but pluralistic, modern society. Following a month-long 
seminar in November, 1982, conducted by Dr Paul M. van Buren, Professor 
at Temple University, held at the Institute with the approval of the Board 
of the Institute, to head a new Center for Theology within the context of 
the Institute. The Center is designed to provide a unique opportunity for 
disciplined, shared study and theological reflection on the tasks of the 
Jewish people and the Christian church in the new circumstances created 
by the founding of the State of Israel and the church's acknowledgment of 
the continuing validity of the covenant between God and the people of Israel. 


The Center herewith announces its opening Seminar, to be held in 1984, 
and invites applications for Fellowships from qualified persons. Several 
grants for round-trip air transportation and living expenses are already 
available and more are being sought. Participation in the full programme 
will be required of all Fellows. The number of Fellowships may be limited 
to fifteen for the first year. Housing arrangements will be made by the 
Center. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR FELLOWS 


Applicants must be soundly grounded in the Christian tradition, possess 
at least a general knowledge of talmudic Judaism, and above all demonstrate 
ability in creative theological reflection. An ability to read and under- 
stand spoken modern Hebrew (not necessarily to speak it) is desirable. 


Preference will be given to applicants who have received or are well 
along towards earning a doctorate in theology or religious studies. Appli- 
cants in their late stages of working toward a first degree in theology will 
be considered if they can produce evidence of a sound preparation in the 
study of the Bible, the Christian theological tradition, and Judaism. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


Applications for Fellowships should be submitted by 15 May, 1984. 
Additional information and application forms are available from: 


American Friends of the Shalom Hartman Institute 
1735 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, VA 22202, USA Or: 


Shalom Hartman Institute 
Rachel Imenu 28 P.O. Box 8029 
Jerusalem, Israel 93228 


Churches and organizations that have any forthcoming events or publications 
which they would like announced in Current Dialogue are requested to let us 
know in good time so that details can be inserted in the next issue 
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NOTICE TO READERS 


In order to ensure that our mailing list is accurate we should be grateful 
if you would check your name and address carefully and let us know if there 
are any mistakes. IF SO, please indicate below: 


Name: 


Address: 


We hope you wish to continue receiving Current Dialogue. IF NOT, please 
indicate below: 


PLEASE REMOVE MY NAME FROM YOUR MAILING LIST 


Name: 


Production and mailing costs for Current Dialogue continue to escalate. 
Contributions towards these annual expenses for three issues (SF20.- 
$US 10.- £7.-) would be very gratefully received. 


Please complete as appropriate and return to: 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
Sub-unit on Dialogue 

P.O. Box 66 

150 route de Ferney 

1211 Geneva 20 
Switzerland 
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